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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


ISAIAH BOWMAN 
President, Johns Hopkins University 


Changing ideas about nature and changing instruments of 
power give geographical science a peculiarly human quality. To a 
high degree the earth is what we think it is. It is but a slight ex- 
aggeration to say that all geography is always new. When an ex- 
plorer takes plants (maize, potato, wheat) from primitive cen- 
ters of growth and carries them to new environments, he may 
succeed in growing highly resistant strains adapted to hard con- 
ditions where ordinary strains fail. Each plant-breeding success 
means the reappraisal of our climatic boundaries, soil types, and 
cultivation techniques. America has been rediscovered a score of 
times by new ideas, by plant experiment, by human enterprise. 

The introduction of the maize plant and the potato altered the 
farm economy and stepped up the industrial power of half of 
EKurope. The grasslands of the Canadian Prairie Provinces became 
an agricultural empire when new breeds of wheat were intro- 
duced that are adapted to light rainfall and a short growing 
season. When exploration is ended and the map of the world com- 
pleted, discovery will still go on—discovery of things we can do 
and grow and exchange and enjoy as science discloses new areas 
of: opportunity. 

Like plants, minerals both stimulate and limit man’s occupation 
of the earth. When vanadium was found in the Peruvian Andes, ‘ 
and black diamonds in Brazil, they became magnets of opportunity. 
When English industrialists began large-scale mining and distrib- 
uted coal far and wide across the seven seas to coalless towns 
and harborages, they changed the nothingness of many isolated 
island sites to vital stations in a network of world power—naval 
power, trading power, colonial power. The instruments of power 
were skillfully combined. Machines, combined with systems of 
credit, and implemented by government were among such instru- 
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ments that altered the meaning and possibilities of the earth and 
gave geography as well as economics a new dynamic quality. 
Streams of power followed geographical exploration and coloniza- 
tion right down the years from John the Navigator to Peary, Scott, 
Nansen, Livingstone, Sturt, and the airborne moderns. 

The surveying instrument is the first tool of the geographer. 
None knows better than a sailor raising a landfall that we must 
determine accurately where things are and make reliable maps. 
The adding machine is to human geography what the surveying 
instrument is to a map. We must count and measure and inventory 
people and their resources before we can begin to understand the 
significant relations of human societies, great and small. Every 
geographer must be trained to understand the structure of such 
human societies, and how they work, for the social and economic 
system of a nation expresses the knowledge, idealism, standards, .- 
and dynamism of its people. It is in fact the chief national power 
plant. In theory the material power generated in the world is for 
human good. If a spiritual element is wanting in the power plant 
the result may be deplorable—what the critics call ‘‘scientific ma- 
terialism.’’ Only sustained loyalty to spiritual ideals makes either 
science or exploration desirable or beneficent in the long run. 

Ptolemy’s charts were used by sailors and it is incidental that 
sailors include warriors. He was not thinking of that modern devil’s 
brew, the Nazi brand of geopolitics. He was curious, ingenious, 
and enterprising in the interest of navigation. Von Humboldt, also 
a geographical measurer and appraiser, said that the diversity 
of the earth was man’s great opportunity: what all countries had, 
each could have, and be the better for it. South African fruit in 
London shops and Pacific copra for American soap is what he 
meant, put into homely modern terms. Lord Bryce once called the 
Panama Canal a piece of geographical surgery. Boulder dam 
to add water and Florida canals to get rid of it are among similar 
triumphs that, lamentably, do not yet include control of destructive 
droughts and floods. | 

The earth is not a perfect home for man. Some of the drained 
swamps of Florida, now truck gardens, will not produce acceptably © 
unless copper is added. Most soils are deficient in something, most 
climates call the tune on man’s comfort and crop possibilities. 

Using the tools of physics, chemistry and biology, geography 
puts together the parts of a region that have human meaning. 
All of the great geographers of history discovered human mean- 
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ings, not merely coasts and mountains and river systems. They 
peopled new lands with imaginative human designs. 

Popular cartographers have recently given a semblance of new- 
ness to the earth by inventing unconventional map projections. 
They have stimulated popular interest in maps, a good thing. 
Their novel projections are the equivalent of the candid camera. 
Just as we got tired of seeing men upside down or feet foremost, 
so map readers will tire of bizarre prpjections. Maps are conven- 
tions, not pictures. Also they spell out an international language 
for the wider comparisons of people and physiography. Every 
projection has a special meaning and purpose and purposes are 
legion. For general scientific use and for international agreements 
we also need maps that are familiar in shape and size. 

The greatest cooperative map enterprise, the millionth map 
(an inch on it represents a milion inches in nature, or 15.8 miles) 
is designed to give each country a familiar national map in a world 
mosaic. When completed, the millionth map of the world will be 
almost as big as the facade of the Library of Congress. It took 12 
men 20 years at the American Geographical Society of New York 
to do just the Hispanic-American part of it, or the equivalent of 
one man working 240 years. It is not an enterprise in power rivalry, 
but in good neighborliness. Hispanic-American scholars and gov- 
ernments cooperated with mutual benefit, not war, in view. A num- 
ber of boundary disputes have been settled in part because the map 
existed as an impersonal, scientific, and disinterested tool of con- 
ciliation at the moment it was needed. 

Land settlement is becoming a science because critical geo- 
graphical inventories of resources can now be made with scientific 
tools of investigation. No such failure as the Roanoke Colony need 
take place today. Yet displaced men and women, homeless because 
of war, search for the securities of life on an earth where the best 
places have already been taken. When we put science to work in a 
marginal region of potentially greater settlement, such as Western 
Australia or Alaska, we save human lives at the expense of brains 
and money. 

An imaginative grasp of space and time is required of the mod- 
ern scientific geographer. No other science puts humans and earth 
in their regional framework and tries to appraise the systems of 
resource-use that men have created. One important country took 
no census between 1876 and 1940. By 1900 no one knew, in many 
respects, what that country was! This means that its govern- 
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ment administered territory which had not been accurately meas- 
ured, and taxed or overlooked people it had not counted or classi- 
fied. Among the earliest documents of Babylonia, Egypt, and Rome 
are census lists. Counting and administration are inseparable if 
good administration is the end in view, 5000 years ago, and today 
more than ever. 

The earth is in changing relation to man: this is the distinctive 
contribution of geographical science from Herodotus to Von Hum- 
boldt, Vidal de la Blache, and Mackinder. The new geography is 
new in materials and devices, and in knowledge of the laws of 
modern science. But its central principle has remained the same for 
countless generations. Whether men use the advantages of the 
earth for good or evil ends is a question in social and political 
morality. Science leaves the field at this point with a single chal- 


lenging conclusion: the earth is big enough and rich enough for us 
all if we learn how to live in peace. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE NEW KENSINGTON 
HIGH SCHOOL 


MARY VIOLA PHILLIPS 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania 


This World War II made the educators at the head of our New 
Kensington Public School System alert to the need for geographi- 
eal training for high school students. They saw that a knowledge of 
geography was needed by our young people if they were to solve 


their problems adequately. They not only felt and saw the need, 
but they did something about it. 


THE CouRSEsS 


Two courses were instituted: one, Global Geography and the 
other, Geography of the Americas, These courses were offered for 
the first time during the second semester of 1943-44. The units in- 
cluded in these courses were organized around problems that were 
pertinent and important in the present state of the world and in 
looking forward to the kind of world we hope to have. 

The course in the Geography of the Americas was offered to 
members of the junior class. The course in Global Geography was 
offered to the senior class. We had expected the enrollment to be 


approximately 22 for each class, but when registration closed we 
had 40 pupils in each one. 
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In order to span the hiatus in the education of high school stu- 
dents, who had had no opportunity to study geography since leav- 
ing the grades, the course in Global Geography served a much 
needed purpose. The objectives of the first units of work were to 
acquaint students with the tools of geography, especially the globe 


and measuring tape, the atlas, the different map projections, and 
the various kinds of maps and their uses. 


Tue ContTENT oF SoME OF THE UNITS 


In our first unit The Introduction to the Earth we made a study 
of the size and shape of the earth, its movements and their results, 
its land and water masses and how they are grouped, the help that 
a navigator gets from a knowledge of the sun, moon, and stars, 
systems of locating places upon the earth, and many other things 
so that we may effectively use our newest mode of travel—the air- 
plane. Such items as flying time and distances compared with ocean 
sailings, polar projections, limitations of the mercator map and use 
of the globe were studied rather intensively. 

Pupils were taught to measure great circle routes and to com- 
pare them with the same routes on the flat map projections. This 
was aimed at understanding the impact of modern aviation on 
global distances and its importance to American isolationism. 

The second unit was a study of Climate and Weather. The study 
of weather proved a very fruitful topic. The air in which we live 
is the qualifying factor of human life. The objectives of this unit 
were to enrich the students’ life by admitting him into the ‘‘inner 
sanctum’’ of the why of weather, to instill respect for the laws of 
nature, to master certain weather instruments, to collect weather 
data, organize and classify data, to develop an interest in fore- 
casting, evaluating and interpreting the significance of weather 
data applied to human activity, and to develop an appreciation of 
the climates of the world. In developing this unit official weather 
maps and forecasts were employed to great advantage. 

In our third unit we made a study of the Press of Population 
on the Land. In this unit we studied facts concerning the distribu- 
tion of people, where the most densely populated regions of the 
world are located, the ability of certain regions to support people, 
division of land among nations, geographic factors that have influ- 
enced the spread of people over the land, significance of the so- 


called marginal lands for the future, and the effect that air travel 


will have on regions heretofore considered of little value. 
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The remaining units for the semester were based upon a study 
' of the war fronts. Every effort was made to relate these units to 
the students’ interest. The interest of most of the students had 
turned to the Pacific area. We studied the physical setting, natural 
and cultural conditions, economic responses, and international rela- 
tionships of the areas they selected. They made a survey of current 
events daily. The constant use of maps while studying the war 
fronts kept the interest of the students at high pitch. 

The scope and content of all the units taught required a relative 
maturity of thought. At first I was afraid that the material in- 
cluded in the units would be too easy and I did not wish to waste 
time in repetition. The first few days the students came into the 
class with a know-it-all attitude, but in less than a week their atti- 
tude had changed. Most of the material was new to the students. 
Most of them had forgotten all the geography that they had learned 
in the grades. The longer we worked together, the more convinced 
I became that geography is a subject that can be fully understood 
by only the more mature minds of high school students. 

Map reading deficiency existed. Getting facts from parallels and 
meridians is one of the basic skills involved in the correct use of 
maps. Every student in the class either lacked this particular ability 
or only partially understood it, and failed in its utilization. They 
admitted that they had never really understood their use or had 
forgotten. Tests indicated that there were many incorrect impres- 
sions in the use of map symbols and in their application. Some of 
the questions they asked proved definitely that I did not need to 
be afraid of my units being too easy. 


MaTERIALS 


The matter of materials for teaching the units presented cer- 
tain difficulties. A workman cannot do a job if he does not have tools 
necessary to the completion of a piece of work. A teacher is no ex- 
ception to the rule. At first we had to work with a limited amount 
of material, because some of our orders were not filled until the 
semester was well on. However, we were successful in getting a 
number of reference maps and atlases. The newspapers, pamphlets, 
bulletins, and magazines were full of present-day material to sup- 
plement that of the references. Mimeographed materials were made 
available to the class. The students, too, were quite successful in 
locating publications and in obtaining copies for our classroom files. 
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The administrators have gone all the way in supplying equip- 
ment. Our workshop now contains a 16 inch physical-political cradle 
type globe and a few smaller globes. The smaller globes have been 
brought in by the students. We have outline maps, a collection of 
United States Weather Bureau maps and publications, reference 
books—several full sets, a physical political map of the world and 
maps of all of the continents, a polar projection map, a Pacific Area 
map, and atlases. We have enough copies of Goode’s School Atlas 
to supply each member in the class with one. The outline desk maps 
are mimeographed. We also have a sound projector and a lantern 
for showing pictures. 


METHOD 


Shortness of time and fullness of schedule necessitated careful 
planning of subject matter and teaching technique. The workshop 
proved to be the best method in teaching the units. This method 
offered the opportunity for fixing fundamental and basic facts and 
for caring for all variations of ability and interests. This method 
was new to them, but the students soon adjusted themselves to work- 
room routine and learned to work systematically. and efficiently. 
Workshop technique does require a period of training for the pupil. 

Assignment sheets for each unit were worked out and mimeo- 
graphed. These enabled the students to go ahead on their own 
initiative, eliminating the necessity of continually stopping to wait 
for some slower pupil, or hurrying to catch up with the faster ones. 
Once they got interested, some of them covered the whole unit at 
once, and then went back thru it to master the details and to per- 
form particular activities required of them. 

The classroom is the average type with stationary furniture, 
but we turn the room back and forth at will from a workshop to the 
conventional recitation room. Supplies are set out for use and put 
back on the shelves of the supply cupboard by pupils chosen for that 
service. The first class set out the supplies and the last class put the 
supplies away. Most of the students liked the workshop idea and 
worked enthusiastically on their particular problem and their work 
showed good organization and thoro preparation. 

In order that the laboratory work be most efficient it was cor- 
related closely with work done in class recitation, At times the whole 
class was called together while new things were explained and new 
processes demonstrated. Discussions were held at times so that the 
meaning of the activity could be realized. 
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The main reason for the success of the workshop was the stimu- 
lation given students who were usually observers rather than con- 
tributors. Pupils of limited ability felt their work was challenging 
and of practical value. 

Certain phases of the units were taught using the technique of 
discussion, round table and panel. Such discussions did not compare 


with adult standards, but they were spirited, sincere, and based on 
study. 


Tuer GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS 


It will be impossible to give a detailed account of the units of 
work covered in our class in the Geography of the Americas at this 
time. In our study of the Americas we used the problem approach 
to each unit. The study of the urgent problems of the day aroused 
interest and stimulated thought. However, factual background and 
development of understandings and attitudes were not neglected. 


SumMakRyY OF REACTIONS 


The students evinced a keen interest in all phases of world geog- 
raphy. The study of regional geography aroused unusual interest 
in the students. They had found their own incentive because almost 
everyone had a friend or relatives in some distant part of the world. 
They were curious about the places where their friends were sta- 
tioned. They wanted to know where these places were and what 
they were like. The pupils kept a record of happenings in the dif- 
ferent war areas and the events were discussed by the class. 

A large number of the boys who were to be future aviation stu- 
dents seemed extremely anxious to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to learn, and were both conscientious and cooperative in their 
attitude toward and participation in the course. 

Altho some of the students entered the geography class for the 
purpose of satisfying credit requirement, the response of the class 
to the course was most gratifying. Most of them were deeply inter- 
ested and many did much more work than was required. 

At the end of the semester many endorsed it heartily and ad- 
vocated that their friends enroll the next term. As a result I have 
two large classes in Global Geography and a class in the Geography 
of the Americas this year. 

The courses we offered last year were half-year courses but 


this year they are being offered as full year courses. However, they 
are being offered as electives. 
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The students enrolled in my classes this year, as far as I can 
determine in the few weeks we have worked together, have shown 
a very real interest in the subject. 

A review of students’ reactions would not be complete without 
reading a few statements taken from papers written by the stu- 

‘dents of my present classes, on the topic ‘‘Why the Present In- 
terest in Global Geography.’’ Here are a few typical responses: 


“An understanding of the geography of all nations of the world will make things 
easier for international relations.” 


“By studying about different people we can understand them better and by under- 
standing them we can live peaceably together.” 


“In order to keep up with the war and help make the peace we have to know more 
about our world.” . 


“Since we are air-minded and no longer isolated we will be all over the globe 
and we will need to understand the nations of the world.” 


“If everyone possesses a good knowledge of the countries and peoples of the world 
we may be able to prevent future world catastrophes.” 


“I want to learn about some of the places that are mentioned in the paper and 
on the radio.” 


“T would like to know the places and the people of those places where my friends 
are located.” 


“Geography fits in perfectly with my career. I am interested in airplanes and 
intend to join the Air Corps.” 


“If we study geography today we will be able to handle what lies ahead of us.” 
“T don’t believe this interest in geography is only temporary.” 


“Every school should include a good course in geography along with other sub- 
jects offered.” 


“T think Global Geography should be a required subject rather than an elective.” 
“Geography in the high school has a great future.” 


ConcLuUSsION 


The reactions of the high school students, both last year’s stu- 
dents and my students this year, to geography have shown me that 
there is a definite need for a much broader and more inclusive pro- 
gram than anything we have had in the past. 

In order to really satisfy the needs and interests of our youth 
today a number of separate and distinct courses in geography 
should be offered. 

The tremendous present public interest in geography, the steps 
already taken to place geography courses into the senior high 
school, and the stimulus of post war treaties and boundary discus- 
sions all point the way to a great growth of the subject. 

We should all begin at once to make plans to take full advan- 
tage of the opportunities at the secondary level of education. 
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NEW BRIDGES UNITE THE AMERICAS 


EDWIN W. JAMES 
Chief, Inter-American Regional Office, Public Roads Administration 
U. S. Federal Works Agency 


New bridges along the Pan American Highway route thru 
eighteen countries are playing an important but little publicized 
role of tying the Americas together in closer bonds and of accelerat- 
ing development, production and transport of critical war mate- 
rials. Of special importance are the international bridges now 
linking ten of the American republics. Latest of the international 
bridges to be completed is the 480-foot Rio Goascoran highway 
bridge connecting E] Salvador and Honduras. 

The war, which brought the compelling necessity for improved 
land communications ‘‘south of the border,’’ particularly in Mex- 
ico and Central America, is responsible for increased bridge con- 
struction as well as road-building on the artery to the Americas. 
The Corps of Engineers, United States Army, did a great deal of 
work on pushing a ‘‘pioneer’’ road thru gaps on the highway in 
Central America before they withdrew on October 31, 1943, because 
their services were more urgently needed elsewhere. 

The result of the war-expanded bridge and road construction 
program is that the number of unspanned streams and rivers on 
the Pan American Highway route, between Laredo, Texas, and 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, has become fewer and fewer. 
Nevertheless, along the hemisphere highway, bridge construction 
still remains to be done in southern Mexico, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and northern Panama, as well as in South America. 

The bridge and highway construction on one of the gaps in 
southern Mexico—a 145-mile stretch between Comitan and Tapa- 
chula—presents such formidable obstacles to bridge and highway 
engineers that there is some doubt whether the Mexican Govern- 
ment will be able to finish the Mexican section of this international 
highway until after the war. Here the highway crosses the towering 
Sierra Madre range at an altitude of 6500 feet. However, the work 
is going ahead, and an army of workers is now pushing construc- 
tion up the precipitous sides of the inland range from Tapachula, 
near the Pacific Coast. 

The resolution with which Mexico is tackling its part of com- 
pleting the Pan American Highway system—the Middle America 
section is also known as the Inter-American Highway—was de- 
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scribed recently by President Manuel Avila Camacho. He told the 
nation that the Administration proposes to continue work on the 
highway with utmost effort this year. Mexico, he said, considers 
completion of its section of the highway ‘‘an obligation to the 
countries of the hemisphere.”’ 

Meanwhile, bridges are being constructed along the Inter- 
American Highway route in Costa Rica by the Public Roads Ad- 


Fic. 1. Sao Paulo, Brazil. Completed viaduct on the Santos-Sao Paulo Road. 


ministration of the United States Federal Works Agency under 
the inter-American cooperative road-building program. 

In South America, bridges still remain to be built in several 
parts of the Pan American Highway system to provide all-weather, 
all-year travel. This is, of course, particularly true of sections 
where the Pan American Highway route is still impassable. 

Bridge building along the Pan American Highway ‘‘south of the 
border’’ has duplicated in the last two decades much the same trend 
which the United States experienced earlier. Before 1900, the 
principal demand for bridge construction in the Americas was in 
connection with the building of railroad transportation systems. 
At the turn of the century the need was for bridges of increased 
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strength and clearance to provide for the increasing size, weight 
and speed of trains. But the rapid development of automobile 
traffic in the United States, about 1915, created a new phase of 
bridge building in the United States which the other Americas did 
not generally witness until later. 

As highway traffic increased in the United States, there was a 
demand for more and better roads, and later for express highways. 
This called for a greater number of large bridges, creating not 
only the demand but the economic justification for bridges of un- 
precedented dimensions over crossings that previously were left 
unspanned. The beginning of the Pan American Highway, in 1930, 
encouraged the building of both international bridges and others 
within national boundaries in the other Americas. 

The new bridges in Latin America are modern in design, well 
planned as to strategic location, vital to the economic life of the 
Republics and important in international communication, both in 
wartime and in peacetime. But there are other structures of his- 
torical interest still in use today which furnished the early links in 
a system the magnitude of which at that time was not even imag- 
ined. One such bridge, for instance, is Puente Esclavos (Slaves 
Bridge) in southern Guatemala, on the Pan American Highway 
route. This stone arch bridge, built with slave labor around 1582 
and rebuilt in the early Seventeenth Century, is still in use but is 
wide enough for only one-lane traffic. It is to be hoped that this 
ancient bridge will be preserved and that a modern bridge will be 
erected at a favorable location nearby to handle the highway’s 
heavy traffic. In the case of many of the beautiful bridges of 
Colonial times still in use today, modern roads are often built, even 
at the cost of additional funds and planning, in such a fashion as to 
conserve their use and beauty and preserve these rightly famous 
architectural treasures. 

In the other Americas one also finds old types of bridges similar 
to those in other lands. For instance, in the interior of several of 
the countries of Central and South America, one finds bridges like 
the grass rope bridge in India. The Western Hemisphere rope 
bridges, are, however, more often made of vines. They hang high 
across a chasm or arroyo. 

In Mexico there is a bridge furnished with a gateway similar to 
most of the bridges built in Europe before the Eighteenth Century. 
In Europe the prototype of the Mexican bridge had a gateway 
built on either one of the piers of the bridge or on one of the ap- 
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proaches. These gateways had not only a military use but were 
often flanked by a toll-house. An interesting example of a similar 
arrangement is found about ten miles from Mexico City on the road 
leading from Teotihuacan. Here the long causeway is flanked by old 
guard-houses. Their use was presumably only military. They prob- ’ 
ably were built there because the causeway was near the last of the 
overnight stops in that perilous journey which the Viceroys, sent 


Fic. 2. Puente Cuscatlan Bridge across the Lempa River, El] Salvador. 


from Spain to govern Mexico in Colonial times, had to make to 
the capital after landing at Vera Cruz. 

Then again, beautiful examples can be found in Mexico of the 
so-called old Roman ‘‘bridge.’’ Many of the old Roman ‘‘bridges’’ 
were not properly bridges at all, but aqueducts. Mexican examples 
of these are: the ruins of one in Mexico City itself, that in Morelia, 
and another magnificently arched structure outside of Queretaro 
which still carries the water supply across the valley as it did more 
than 200 years ago. An aqueduct near Guatemala City is another 
example. 

Of the new modern highway bridges in the other Americas, the 
most noteworthy are the international bridges joining ten of the 
American republics and the $700,000 Cuscatlan bridge spanning 
the Lempa River in the interior af El Salvador. Puente Cuscatlan 
is the longest suspension bridge in Central America. 

The international bridges across the boundaries of the United 
States and Mexico; Mexico and Guatemala; Kl Salvador and Hon- 
duras; Colombia and Venezuela; Colombia and Ecuador; Brazil 
and Uruguay, and another such bridge, still under construction, will 
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join the borders of Brazil and Argentina across the Rio Uruguay. 

According to Brazilian reports, a second Uruguayan-Brazilian 
international bridge will be constructed at Quarahy, Brazil, across 
the Artigas River, connecting with the town of Artigas, Uruguay. 
Another international bridge that has been proposed is a publicly- 
owned structure to be built within a few blocks of the present 
International Bridge across the Rio Grande between Laredo, Texas, 
and Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 

Bridges—both highway and railroad—cross the United States- 
Mexico border at several points, but the much-traveled highway 
bridge connecting Laredo and Nuevo Laredo is probably the best 
known. Here the Inter-American Highway begins, that leads to 
Mexico City and points south. In times of normal travel thousands 
of persons drive over this bridge each month journeying to and 
from Mexico. : 

This well known bridge has a total length of 1,400 feet (427 
meters). The two-lane highway is 24 feet (7.3 meters) wide, flanked 
by pedestrian walks which are each 8 feet (2.4 meters) wide. One 
of the features of the bridge is the removable railings which can be 
taken down in time of threatening floods. 

Two international bridges connect Mexico with its neighbor to 
the south—Guatemala. One is a railroad bridge over the Rio 
Suchiate providing rail connection between Suchiate, Mexico, and 
Ayutla. The other is a new highway bridge called El Talisman 
Bridge, located about 25 miles up the river from the railroad 
bridge. The railroad bridge provides for the first time direct over- 
land traffic from the United States to Central America. On October 
1, 1942, the first heavily-laden freight train crossed the bridge, 
forging a new trade link in inter-American communications. 

The bridge, of creosoted timber, trestle-type construction, is 
1,140 feet long and was built in approximately 90 days under the 
direction of the Mexican engineer, Manuel Buenadad. Construction, 
greatly accelerated by the use of prefabricated parts from the 
United States, was at the rate of 37 feet a day. The cost, $80,000, 
was financed by the National Railways of Mexico. The speed with 
which this bridge was erected testifies to the urgency that existed 
at the time for a more satisfactory way of handling cargo and 
supplies, both road supplies and civilian goods, between the United 
States, Mexico and Guatemala. | 

Suchiate is the southern terminus of the standard-gage railway 
system of the National Railways of Mexico. Ayutla, situated on 
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the southern bank of the Suchiate River, is the northern terminal 
point of the narrow-gage system of the International Railways of 
Central America. The tracks on the new bridge are standard-gage. 
South-bound merchandise crosses the bridge in Mexican cars and 
is then transferred from one railroad to the other at the 300-foot 


Fic. 3. Ecuador. Newly completed bridge over the Rio 
Topo named for President Arroyo del Rios, and the opening 
of which officially opened the road. 


covered transfer platform at Ayutla which has a narrow-gage 
track on one side and a standard-gage track on the other. Customs 
procedures take place at the transfer point. 

Before construction of the railroad bridge, at one time, some 
300,000 sacks of coffee were reported piled up at Ayutla awaiting 
shipment to the United States. Cargoes to Ayufla from Suchiate, 
on the Mexican side of the river, had to be moved by truck 
or oxcart to the river bank, ferried across the river on barges, 
and again transferred to oxcart and carried to the Guatemalan 
rail line at Ayutla. The distance between the two old terminal 
stations was nearly three miles (4.8 Kilometers), and before the 
railroad bridge was built, only about 1,200 tons a month could be 
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handled by these oxcarts. Now the bridge will accommodate 70,000 
to 80,000 tons of cargo a month. 

KE] Salvador and Honduras are linked by a new international 
bridge. Formal dedication on December 15, 1943, of the 480-foot 
steel and concrete structure over the Rio Goascaran marked com- 
pletion of a new segment of the Inter-American Highway as well 
as a connection between the town of San Miguel in El Salvador 
and Nacaome in Honduras. 

The bridge consists of a 220-foot (67 meter) counter span and 
two end spans of 130 feet (39.6 meters) each. The width of the strue- 
ture is approximately 28 feet (8.5 meters), comprising a 24-foot 
(7.3 meter) roadway and 2-foot (0.6 meter) sidewalks on either 
side; it has a maximum elevation above normal water level of about 
60 feet (18.3 meters). Built to safely carry six-wheeled trucks with 
a load of 27 tons (3 tons on front wheels, 12 tons on center wheels, 
and 12 tons on rear wheels), the bridge showed its ability in tests 
to carry loads of 50 tons without distress. 

The bridge was built by a United States firm as a cooperative 
project of Honduras, El Salvador and the United States Public 
Roads Administration. One-third of the construction cost of the 
bridge was paid by Honduras and El Salvador from loans received 
from the Export-Import Bank of Washington, and the remaining 
two-thirds of the cost was provided by the United States. Future 
maintenance cf the structure will be the responsibility of Honduras 
and El Salvauor. 

The United States Public Roads Administration also has con- 
structed two bridges within Honduras, Their cost was shared 
by the United States and Honduras, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Inter-American Highway Act. Under this act the 
United States contributes two thirds and the other contracting 
country one-third of the cost of cooperative construction on the 
Inter-American Highway. These bridges are a three-span bridge 
over the Rio Grande and a three-span bridge over the Rio Gua- 
cirope. 

Colombia is joined with Venezuela by the Puente Internacional 
Simon Bolivar connecting San Antonio del Tachira, Venezuela, 
and Cucuta, Colombia. It is on the Simon Bolivar Highway—sec- 
tion of the Pan American Highway system—that connects Quito, 
Keuador, and Bogota, Colombia, with Caracas, Venezuela. The ap- 
proaches to this international bridge lead thru two beautiful parks 
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—the Parque Colombia, where a bronze statue of Simon Bolivar 
stands, in Venezuela, and the Parque Venezuela in Colombia. The 
bridge was jointly constructed by the Venezuelan and Colombian 
Governments. 

Colombia also is joined by the Puente Nacional Rumichaca 
with Ecuador. The bridge crosses the border at a gorge a few 
miles south of the Colombian town of Ipiales, on the Pan American 
Highway route. At one end is the Colombian customs station with 
a draw chain across the highway; on the other side is an arched 
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Fic. 4. General view of Puente Goascoran, situated on the Honduran and El Salvador 
border, C. A., inaugurated, December 16, 1943. 


building over the road. Above the latter is a sign announcing it 
to be a custom-house of Ecuador. 

The Maua International Bridge, another link in the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway, crosses the Rio Yuguaron and joins the town of 
Rio Branco in Uruguay with the town of Juaguarao in Brazil. 

Work has been proceeding since November, 1941, on a great 
international bridge across the Rio Uruguay, between Paso de 
los Libres, Argentina, and Uruguayana, Brazil. The two nations 
will share equally in the building and financing of the $2,250,000 
project. The total length of the bridge, excluding supplementary 
sections which will span adjacent areas subject to flood, is 4,659 
feet (1,420 meters), divided into 10 spans, each 466 feet (142 
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meters) long. The roadway, which includes a 3.8-foot (1.15 meter) 
pedestrian walk, is 19.68 feet (6 meters) wide; the railroad right- 
of-way has a width of 12.46 feet (3.8 meters). 

As for the Puente Cuscatlan in interior El Salvador, this long- 
est suspension type bridge in Central America was built by a 
United States steel-construction company for the Salvadorean Gov- 
ernment which paid the entire cost—$700,000—without outside as- 
sistance. The bridge, dedicated in June, 1942, spans the Lempa, 
the largest river flowing into the Pacific Ocean between the Colo- 
rado River in the United States and the Straits of Magellan at the 
tip of South America. 

The dedicatory tablet hails the bridge in words that bear re- 
peating: 


Puente Cuscatlan—Dream of a Century, Realized by a Governor 
of Patriotic Faith and an Industrious and Virile People, Who 
Wished to Pay for This Work Themselves, Which Unites Even 
More Closely the Salvadorean Family With the Rest of America, 
With Which It Aspires to Form a Solidary Continental Democracy. 


Because of the scarcity of proper materials or fabrication 
equipment or skilled local labor in certain localities in Central 
America, a considerable portion of the bridge materials used by 
the U. S. Army Engineers in building the ‘‘pioneer road’’ came 
from the United States. In addition to the U. S. prefabricated 
parts used in the construction of the railroad bridge on the 
Mexican-Guatemalan border, 93 prefabricated timber bridges and 
eight abandoned steel bridges were bought in the United States 
and shipped to Central America by the Army Engineers. The 
prefabricated timber bridges ranged in length from 50 to 100 feet 
and were designed as one-way structures with a 15-foot clear road- 
way and H-15 loading. The steel bridges that were dismantled and 
reconditioned for shipment had spans of from 80 to 184 feet. 

For the construction of permanent bridges along the Inter- 
American Highway, the United States Public Roads Administration 
entered into a contract with the Frederick Snare Corporation, New 
York City. This contract now covers construction of 9 permanent 
steel or concrete bridges—4 to be located in Nicaragua, 2 in Costa 
Rica, 2 in Honduras, and 1 on the El Salvador-Honduras border. 
The construction of most of these bridges is well advanced toward 
completion. 

The work of constructing bridges on the ‘‘pioneer road’’ in © 
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Central America, whose route was largely identical with the origi- 
nal Inter-American Highway route, was aided by a mission sent 
to Central America by the United States Forest Service. The 
forestry specialists went into the field and classified the timber 
that was available near the ‘‘ pioneer road’’ route. Tests were made 
by the Forest Products Laboratory of the United States Forest 
Service and basic working stresses were recommended for design 
purposes. Further field investigation enabled the engineers to 
determine that sound straight trees were available which would 
furnish logs up to 80 feet in length. These logs could be hand-hewn 
by local laborers, who are very skillful at this type of work. 

The program calling for the use of local materials as far as 
possible led to the utilization in Nicaragua of tufa rock of voleanic 
origin for arch culverts and for bridge substructures, abutments 
and piers, where deposits were available. It has been used as build- 
ing stone for centuries, and could be cut with hand tools to the 
approximate dimensions required for the work by workmen at the 
quarries. After delivery at the site, stone masons easily trimmed 
the stone to fit the lines of the structure. Upon weathering, the 
outside surface becomes harder. Inspection of bridge abutments 
and piers known to have been in existence more than 25 years 
showed practically no deterioration from weather or scour. The 
same stone in old buildings showed no sign of deterioration. The 
stone masons in Nicaragua turned out an excellent finished product 
with an appearance equal to that of any reinforced concrete struc- 
ture. 

Important aid to the bridge and road construction on the Pan 
American Highway has also resulted from the inter-American 
health and sanitation program. This program is combatting ma- 
laria and other health and sanitation problems along nearly 14,000 
miles of the Pan American Highway. The program, recommended 
by the Rio de Janeiro Conference of American Foreign Ministers, 
is being carried out in Mexico, in all of Central America and in 
every republic in South America with the sole exception of Argen- 
tina. The United States agency cooperating with the special agen- 
cies set up in each contracting country to carry out the cooperative 
program is the Institute of Inter-American Affairs of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Thus United States health work, materials, engineering skill 
and financial help have been merged with the materials, labor, 
technical skill, health work and financial and other resources of 
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the other Americas to bring about the realization of this greatest 
cooperative project in the history of the Western Hemisphere. 

After the war, when automobiles, trucks, buses, tires and gaso- 
line again become available for widespread use, tremendous bene- 
fits for the good of all the Americas will undoubtedly result from 
this great highway’s completion. In Central America one of the 
chief barriers to a better standard of living will have been removed. 
To almost as great an extent, the highway can perform the same 
service for South America. 

The new highway bridges are vitally essential in making this 
‘‘dream of a century’’—as the Salvadoreans put it—come true. It 
is to be hoped that these bridges will also be bridges to better under- 
standing, a-higher standard of living, and greater happiness for 
all the American peoples. 


HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND 
GEOGRAPHIC THINKING 


VILLA B. SMITH 
John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GrocraPpHic THINKING ABSENT IN HicH ScHOOL 


It is apparent that as a nation we are unable to think geo- 
graphically. Geography has been taught in our public schools, yet 
we do not have geographic thinkers in the public at large. This is 
due to the lack of well organized courses in geography which pro- 
vide training in geographic thinking from elementary school thru 
high school. By the time the pupil reaches high school he has had 
a smattering of geography. His high school course furnishes little 
in addition to what he has already had. 

The high schools have an opportunity to present courses that 
train in geographic thinking. It is their responsibility to do so. 
What the high school course is, depends largely upon the training 
and viewpoint of teachers and administrators, Perhaps, there is 
no other high school subject about which there are greater differ- 
ences of opinion. To some, geography is a study of location and 
the listing of products; to others, the accumulation of statistical 
data and the memorizing of unrelated facts. To all too few is it a 
study of relationships, or an opportunity to explain and interpret 
present human activities. To all too few, geography is the inter- 
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relationships of one world region with another, or the interplay of 
political forces adjusted by man’s activities to various environ- 
ments. 

It is time that executives who make school curricula, seriously 
consider just what geographic thinking is; what.it includes and 
what it does. It is time that they evaluate their geography text- 
books in terms of the geographic thinking these books make pos- 
sible. It is time that they evaluate geography instruction in terms 
of the geographic thinking this instruction stimulates. 

Many high school geography courses are based on out-moded 
textbooks, selected by teachers who lack the technique of geo- 
graphic thinking. Many high school geography courses make little 
or no contribution to geographic thinking since few who formulate 
these courses are acquainted with such thinking or concerned with 
its development. Under such circumstances students become memo- 
rizers of facts rather than fact users and interpreters; they be- 
come the geographic illiterate of which there are too many. 


Wuat GeocrRAPHic THINKING INVOLVES 


Barrows has well said, ‘‘The chief end in teaching geography 
is not information, but ability to think geographically. The out- 
standing educational objective of geography, in other words, is to 
help make purposeful thinkers and successful doers, not to create 
animated gazetteers. In order to think geographically, pupils need 
something suitable to think about, an inducement to think, and ap- 
propriate guidance in thinking.’” 

Geographic thinking calls for the use of facts of two different 
categories, one pertaining to man, the other to factors of the natu- 
ral environment in which man lives and works. In finding the rela- 
tionship between these two sets of factors geographic thinking is 
done. Geographic thinking varies in difficulty. There are great 
differences between an interpretation of simple human adjust- 
ments in lands of little rain, for example, and an interpretation of 
the world political pattern with the interplay of ideas, ideals and 
aspirations of diverse peoples living under diverse environmental 
conditions. Between these.extremes there are definite steps in geo- 
graphic learning, each level making its particular contribution to 
geographic thinking. 

Many high school textbooks list facts and make feeble effort 


* Barrows, H. H. Some Critical Problems in Teaching Elementary Geography. 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Vol. XXX, December 1931. 
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to put these facts to work. An inexperienced pupil using such books 
is overwhelmed and confused. He is confronted with carefully 
pigeon-holed information concerning climates, land forms, bodies 
of water, latitude, longitude, world-wide occupations and the like. 
He is exposed to facts needed in geographic thinking but never 
given opportunity to really think. There is little for him to do other 
than attempt to memorize. The memorizing of facts is not geo- 
graphic thinking. Yet, how often has it been accepted as a sign of 
proficiency in geography! 

Facts needed in geographic thinking are obtained from many 
sources. The printed page is but one. Maps, globes, graphs, dia- 
grams, statistical tables, pictures, field trips and the like are 
sources of facts. Most texts, however, provide little or no oppor- 
tunity for such tools to be used. Many courses in geography fail 
to provide training in the use of these tools chiefly because the 
courses are based on generalized facts arranged in condensed form 
on the printed page. Students of geography should use the tools 
of geography and should know what each tool can do and where 
and when it best serves. These tools should not be ends in them- 
selves, but rather, the means of securing facts that function in 
geographic thinking. 


Recent Discovery or Oup IpEas 


That school geography has failed to relate pupils to the world 
in which they live is evidenced by the recent ‘‘discovery’’ that the 
world is a globe. People are accepting this idea with enthusiasm 
and viewing it as something new. They are talking global geog- 
raphy. Textbook writers are capitalizing on this interest. Global 
geographies are appearing, many of which are still nothing more 
than a catalog of facts under a new name, 

Whether the enthusiasm of the moment will make the global 
concept worthwhile remains to be seen. This concept is the basis 
of the understanding of great-circle routes, of reversal of seasons 
in northern and southern hemispheres, of increase in length of 
summer days as distance from the equator increases, and increase 
in length of winter nights. Such understandings are needed today 
in the interpretation of news from scattered battle fronts. Time 
and space have been eliminated. Pupils view world events as they 
happen. They should be able to think in terms of a global world. 

Likewise, people are now fascinated with the polar map projec- 
tion. Many believe it is something new. To them it is another sign 
of modern times, Texts with such maps surely must be up-to-the 
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minute, they reason. Classrooms with such maps, certainly are up- 
to-date. But, how are such maps used? Are teachers willing to ac- 
cept this projection without thought? Are they willing to have 
their pupils read and believe that we now ‘‘loop the loop”’ over the 
north pole; that future air routes will be polar routes; that the 
polar ice cap will become an emergency landing field, and so ad 
infinitum? Here is where ability to think geographically is needed. 


Lack or GropouiticaL THINKING 


Geographic thinking is more than a classroom exercise. It is 
part of everyday living. It is needed in interpreting world events 
and in evaluating opinions and decisions, whether of local, national 
or international importance. World political problems, world com- 
mercial problems, world security, world trade, world peace are a 
few of the problems uppermost in our minds today. Basically, all 
are problems of geography. An understanding of any one of them 
involves geographic thinking. Their solution must‘be based on 
sound geographic thought. 

A serious defect in present high school geography instruction 
is the lack of problems involving geopolitical relationships. Oppor- 
tunities are needed to aid pupils in their understanding of current 
world problems. It is time that our high schools attend to these 
world problems, not entirely from the standpoint of the historian, 
the sociologist and the economist, but also from the viewpoint of 
the geographer. The beginnings of a sound foreign policy are 
found in the geographic analysis of current world problems. Every 
news item concerning the far flung battle front, the diplomatic 
relations of countries and future world trade emphasize the need 
for geographic thinking. 


TRAINED TEACHERS ARE ESSENTIAL 


There is need for political geography in the high school. It 
should be taught by trained geography teachers, not by anyone 
who happens to need an additional teaching hour. Geography has its 
philosophy, its scientific principles and its particular type of think- 
ing. It calls for skill in analysis and interpretation. Teachers should 
be masters of the field. Only under the guidance of prepared teach- 
ers can pupils secure worthwhile world understandings, acquire 
skill in collecting and using facts, and arrive at conclusions that 
are sound, 

The Report of the Committee on Standards of Certification for 
the Teaching of Geography in High Schools calls attention to the 
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diversity in certification requirements of all subjects and says: 
‘‘For geography, the situation shows far more diversity than for 
most subjects, and it is further complicated by the fact that the 
exact license status for geography is almost indeterminable in 
some instances, and at the best uncertain.’ This report recom- 
mends a ‘‘Geography Master Standards Pattern’’ and states ‘‘That 
geographic training is as essential to the social studies program as 
in any other discipline and should be specifically recognized.’”* 


More Time ror UNDERSTANDING 


As a rule, Commercial or Economic Geography, is the only 
course offered to high school geography students. Frequently, this 
course is completed in a semester, which is far too short a period 
for the interpretation of the world commercial pattern. To con- 
tribute to a world understanding Economic Geography should be 
organized so pupils are aware of the interdependences of world 
producing and world consuming regions and familiar with the 
movement of commodities over world trade routes. This requires 
more time than now available in semester courses. The short 
courses are often little more than the naming and listing of prod- 
ucts with no attempt to build the much needed world understand- 
ing. Such courses follow the textbook and make little effort to train 
in geographic thinking or the use of geographic tools. 

For a complete world picture, a course in Political Geography 
should follow Commercial Geography. The world political pattern 
_cannot be wisely interpreted without an understanding of the world 
commercial pattern. Political ideas and policies are related to com- 
mercial activities, which in turn, are related to the physical make- 
up of the home land and of distant lands. There is need to discover 
the reasons for the interdependence of regions, the reasons for 
the domination of some nations, the minor roles of others, the rea- 
sons for the political policies and the military activities which 
foster national aspirations. Political geography with all its rami- 
fications is earth based. Ability to interpret man’s political activi- 
ties in terms of world environments will furnish a firm foundation 
for the discussion of international problems. 

At the moment there are those who are concerned with the 


? National Council of Geography Teachers. Report of Committee on Standards 
of Certification for the Teaching of Geography in High Schools. Journal of Geography. 
Vol. XLII. February, 1943. 

* Ibid. 
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problems of the postwar years, and with curriculum changes that 
will prepare the high school student to intelligently meet these 
problems, The National Council for the Social Studies in its pub- 
lication, ‘“The Social Studies Look Beyond the War’’ urges ‘‘— 
continued and, where necessary, increased attention to the history, 
geography, and life of other countries and peoples at both elemen- 
tary and secondary levels.’’* This report states, ‘‘The social stud-' 
ies have a special responsibility for enabling citizens to bring 
informed, thoughtful, and purposeful intelligence to bear on inter- 
national, national, and individual problems.’” 

This informed, thoughtful and purposeful intelligence is to be 
gained chiefly thru history, civics, sociology, economics and the 
problems of the consumer. The need for geography is recognized 
but no clear-cut program for geography instruction is offered. 
There is no mention of the need for geographic thinking or recog- 
nition of its importance in the consideration of world affairs. That 
habit of thought which is geography’s distinctive contribution, is 
not anywhere mentioned. It is a question how it could ever be de- 


veloped if geography units are to be sandwiched in with those of 
history and other social studies. 


PRESENT WEAKNESS IN GEOGRAPHY COURSES 


The present status of high school geography is bewildering. 
What should be done in this field and what can be done are two 
entirely different things. If high school geography were the cul- 
mination of a well organized geography program, students would 
have a broad foundation. They would have understandings upon 
which to build. They would be doing geographic thinking and would 
be able to carry this thinking into the advanced fields that right- 
fully belong at the high school level. They would be ready to attack 
world problems without the necessity of building understandings 
of world parts. Their work would be a synthesis of past experi- 
ences. They would be ready for a consideration of world commer- 
cial patterns and world political patterns, which presuppose an 
understanding of world regions. 

But most high school students lack this foundation. Any at- 
tempt to present world patterns necessitates teaching elementary 


“The National Council for the Social Studies. The Social Studies Look Beyond 


the War. A Statement of Postwar Policy prepared by an Advisory Commission of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. November, 1944. 
*Tbid. 
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geography. Time is consumed in laying foundations and the de- 
velopment of geographic ideas at high school level is impossible. 
This situation’is regrettable. It exists thru no fault of the high 
school student, but because of poor organization of geography 
courses and of lack of vision in course planning. It is perpetuated 
thru courses concerned primarily with summaries of facts and 
based upon generalizations of the high school text. 


GroGRAPHY INstTRUCTION A MaTTER oF PuBLic ConcERN 


The problems of high school geography are a matter of con- 
cern for the public as well as for the geographer. In order to pre- 
pare young men for positions of responsibility with the military 
forces, the army found it necessary to put thousands into geog- 
raphy classes. These classes had to do a job our schools had failed 
to do. Renner, in the December 1944 issue of the JourNAL oF GrEoG- 
RAPHY, shows the necessity of a world understanding based upon 
sound geographic thinking. He makes clear an enlightened public 
is a geographically minded public.® 

The seriousness of the present situation in high school geog- 
raphy instruction is reflected in the articles appearing in current 
issues of the JournaL or GeocrapHy. The importance of training 
in geographic thinking is constantly emphasized. Cutshall, in the 
September 1944 issue of the JournaL, recognizes the lack of train- 
ing of high school students and advocates a two year course in 
geography for all high school pupils. The first course, an elemen- 
tary one, will lay the necessary foundations. The second course, 
World Geography, based on the first, will find pupils ready to cope 
with world conditions and will furnish opportunities for advanced 
geographic thought.’ 

It is time to start building a program putting geography on the 
high school level. It is past time when such a program should be a 
reality. Until it is a reality, high school students should be guided 
in geographic thinking at whatever level it may be. They should 
acquire skills in the use of geographic tools. They should become 
fact users, able to analyze and reach their own conclusions, They 
should be given a start in geographic thinking as an essential basis 
for active, world citizenship. 


* Renner, George T. What the War Has Taught Us About Geography. JourNAL oF 
GeocraPHy, Vol. XLIII, December, 1944. 


*Cutshall, Alden. Worthwhile High School Geography. JourNAL oF GEOGRAPHY, 
Vol. XLIII, September, 1944, 
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OBJECTIVE DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE ST. LOUIS AREA 


MENDEL E. BRANOM 
Harris Teachers College 


The construction of tests brings into sharp focus the objectives ; 
the application of tests as a phase of classroom technique reveals 
in what respects and to what extent the teaching and learning proc- 
esses have succeeded or failed in enabling the pupils to reach the 
established goals. 

The teacher has a choice of subjective or objective forms of test 
materials. These two types of tests are supplementary. The sub- 
jective type is invaluable in providing the pupil with a motive for 
expression in composition form. The teacher of any subject is 
missing a golden opportunity if she does not stress both the sub- 
ject matter and the all-pervasive mother tongue as a medium of 
expression. From one standpoint, the pupils constantly are being 
subjectively tested whether or not formal subjective tests are used. 
The judgment of the trained teacher concerning classroom achieve- 
ments should command as much respect as the judgment of the 
physician, the lawyer, or the minister in their respective fields. 

However, the objective type of test also has decided advan- 
tages. The final score of the pupil is not dependent on the teacher 
as a variable. A teacher’s personal reaction to the test is of no 
importance. A pupil does not feel that the teacher is prejudiced. 
Each test presents a fresh chance for the pupil with no fear of a 
backwash from his previous standing. The pupil systematically 
progresses thru a series of challenges each of which is a completed 
unit. A generous amount of sampling is possible in a’ short period 
of time. The time required for scoring papers is almost negligible. 
The teacher is free to devote a large portion of her time in the 
preparation of lesson plans for further work. 

Unfortunately, the objective type of test has been used pri- 
marily to emphasize isolated facts on a memory level of achieve- 
ment. The possibilities of objective testing with reference to all the 
important psychological and content ‘‘areas’’ should be explored 
for the purpose of devising comprehensive tests. Such tests will 
have an added appeal if the results are tabulated by a mechanical 
grading machine. 

The construction of suitable tests is dependent on a precise 
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formulation of objectives. Geography, for example, provides the 
necessary content for developing an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the physical and cultural landscapes. These two types of 
landscapes, interwoven to form a complex unit of relationships, 
provide the pupil with a concept of the ‘‘face of the earth.’’ The 
elements for testing should include both physical and cultural units. 

In common with other subjects, the content of geography is a 
tool for stimulating the pupil, thru his reactions, to engage in such 
self-development as his inheritance will permit. The pupil needs 
to develop skills. He should be able to memorize quickly and ac- 
curately. He should be able to grasp simple relationships and also 
complex relationships. Both memorization and rationalization are 
important mental ingredients. He should acquire an extensive and 
usable vocabulary. By capitalizing these values, the pupil increas- 
ingly functions as an intellectual being. Also, there are certain 
important qualities of character that should engage the attention 
of all teachers, but the field of moral and ethical education only 
incidentally will be considered in this paper. 

The mosaic pattern of subject matter and the accompanying 
psychological pattern of the individual can be subdivided into so 
many areas that it is difficult ‘‘to see the forest on account of the 
trees.’’ Differentiated areas should be restricted to the irreducible 
minimum, A simple program of testing is more readily understood, 
accepted and utilized than a complex program. 

Irrespective of his chronological or mental age, a person, if 
normal, is capable of memorizing, rationalizing, acquiring skill, 
and enlarging his vocabulary. Moreover, the materials being 
studied inevitably will deal with some phase of the physical or 
cultural pattern. Consequently, the same outline of general values 
is applicable to any level of testing. The following tentative out- 
line emphasizes the importance of physical and cultural patterns 
in the field of geography but subordinates the content of the ob- 
jective world to the subjective potentialities of the pupil. 


SuGGESTED AREAS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF GEOGRAPHY TESTS 


I. Special Skills 
(1) Map Distributions (Physical Features) 
(2) Map Distributions (Cultural Features) 
(3) Map and Globe Interpretations 
(4) Graphs and Tables 
(5) Pictures 
(6) Language Expression 
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II. Special Vocabulary or Terminology 
(1) Identifications or Definitions (Physical Terms) 
(2) Identifications or Definitions (Cultural Terms) 


III. Memorization 
(1) Simple Factual Associations (Physical) 
(2) Simple Factual Associations (Cultural) 


IV. Rationalization 
(1) Interpretation of Facts (Physical) 
(2) Interpretation of Facts (Cultural) 


The St. Louis Area has been used to demonstrate the construc- 
tion of an objective test under the control of the preceding outline. 
This St. Louis conurbation ‘should be considered as extending 
westward to St. Charles on the Missouri River, northward to 
Alton on the Mississippi River, eastward to Collinsville and Belle- 
ville on the uplands adjoining the Mississippi floodplain, and south- 
ward to the mouth of the Meramec River. The core of the conurba- 
tion, the city of St. Louis, is definite, but the boundaries should 
be conceived of as transitional belts rather than as definite lines. 
It is assumed that the pupils have studied the low, undulating up- 
land and the extensive floodplains; the lakes and streams; the 
rock outcrops and the soils; the climate and weather; the distribu- 
tion of cities and villages; the agricultural patterns; the drainage 
and flood-control projects; the recreational centers; and the trans- 
portation facilities by land, water, and air. 

On the short line to the right of each unit, write the number 


1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 to show which is the correct or best answer in each 
unit. 


The Location of Physical Features (See Figure 1.) 
1. Number 1 on the map shows the location of (1) Grassy Lake (2) Smith 
Lake (3) Horseshoe Lake (4) Pittsburg Lake (5) Creve Coeur Lake ——— 


2. Number 2 on the map shows the location of the (1) Missouri River (2) 
Meramec River (3) Mississippi River (4) Wood River (5) River des Peres ——— 


The Location of Cultural Features (See Figure 1.) 
3. Number 3 on the map shows the location of (1) Carondelet Park (2) Forest 
Park (3) O'Fallon Park (4) Tower Grove Park (5) Reservoir Park —- 


4. Number 4 on the map shows the location of (1) Ferguson (2) Normandy 
(3) University City (4) Kirkwood (5) Jefferson Barracks —- 


Map Interpretation (See Figure 1.) 
5. A person at Fairgrounds Park, who wants to go to the Lambert Airport, will 
be told to take (1) Easton Avenue (2) Gravois Avenue (3) Natural Bridge 
Avenue (4) the Manchester Road (5) Olive Boulevard —- 
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—— 
popucation centers @ 


Fic. 1. Tue Sr. Louis Area. AN OBJECTIVE 
Diacnostic Test 


6. A person in Madison, Illinois, who desires to attend a baseball game in 
Sportsman’s Park, will be told to go by way of the (1) Lewis and Clark 
bridges (2) Chain of Rocks Bridge (3) McKinley Bridge (4) Eads Bridge 
(5) MacArthur Bridge ~ a 


Graphs and Tables (See Figure 2.) 

7. As shown by the accompanying graph, the city of St. Louis normally has 
the heaviest rainfall during the month of (1) March (2) April (3) May 
(4) June (5) September nian 
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Fic. 3. Lover’s Leap at Auton, ILL. 


8. As shown by the accompanying graph, the city of St. Louis normally has 
the highest average temperature for the month of (1) May (2) June (3) 
July (4) August (5) September 


Pictures (See Figure 3.) 


9. The accompanying picture shows (1) vertical layers of rock (2) rock with 
the layers steeply dipping (3) horizontal layers of rock (4) rock with the 
layers gently dipping (5) rock with folded layers 


10. The accompanying picture shows a bluff (1) that is deeply covered with soil 
and sub-soil (2) that has much loose rock at its foot (3) that forms 
the shore line of the river (4) that has a very narrow lowland between it 
and the river (5) that has a very wide floodplain between it and the river —— 


Language Interpretations 


11. The bluffs at Alton, Illinois, are made of hard rock, This hard rock also 
makes up the bluffs twenty-five miles farther south near East St. Louis. 
Between the hard rock at Alton and the hard rock near East St. Louis, the 
bluffs are made of soft rock. Where the rocks are hard, the bluffs are steep; 
where the rocks are soft, the bluffs are gentle. 

The bluffs have gentle slopes (1) at Alton (2) near East St. Louis (3) 
both at Alton and near East St. Louis (4) between the bluffs at Alton and 


the bluffs near East St. Louis (5) at Alton and also southward to the hard 
rock near East St. Louis 


if 
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12. The pupils of the fourth grade visited the Zoological Garden. Then they 
left Forest Park and went to O’Fallon Park where they went up the highest 
hill and also saw a small valley system. The next day, the pupils saw the 
large body of water in Reservoir Park, They also enjoyed Tower Grove 
Park with its many different kinds of trees and Carondelet Park with its 
many sink holes. 

Soon after, the pupils of the fifth grade went to O’Fallon Park because 
they, too, wanted to see (1) the Zoological Garden (2) the large basin of 
water (3) the small valley system (4) the many different kinds of trees 
(5) the many sink holes 


Special Vocabulary or Terminology (Physical) 


13. The fine, porous, yellowish, wind-blown material, which forms steep slopes 
in places along the bluffs in Illinois, is called (1) alluvium (2) clay (3) silt 
(4) loess (5) loam 


14. The low places, with rather steep slopes on all sides, near Jefferson Bar- 
racks and on the upland near Falling Spring, are called (1) ponds (2) lakes 
(3) sinks (4) hollows (5) depressions 


Special Vocabulary or Terminology (Cultural) 


15. Forest Park Highlands is chiefly (1) an educational center (2) an art center 
(3) an amusement center (4) a music center (5) a baseball center 


16. The place where young men and women are trained to become teachers 
in the elementary schools of St. Louis is called (1) Soldan Teachers Col- 
lege (2) Blewitt Teachers College (3) St. Louis Teachers College (4) Har- 
ris Teachers College (5) City College for Teachers 


Simple Factual Associations (Physical) 


17. The chief kind of surface rock of the St. Louis Area is (1) sandstone (2) 
shale (3) granite (4) marble (5) limestone 


18. In St. Louis, the average elevation of the streets above sea level is about 
(1) 200 feet (2) 500 feet (3) 800 feet (4) 1,100 feet (5) 1,400 feet 


Simple Factual Associations (Cultural) 


19. St. Louis is known for the manufacture of (1) typewriters (2) automobile 
tires (3) paper (4) watches and clocks (5) shoes 


20. Mill Creek Valley is known for (1) retail stores (2) a large airport (3) many, 
beautiful homes (4) railroad yards (5) truck gardens 


Interpretation of Facts (Physical) 


21. There are several lakes in the St. Louis Area (1) because the large glacier 
of long ago made deep basins in the solid rock (2) because the large glacier 
of long ago made uneven deposits and formed basins (3) because ground 
water has carried away limestone in solution thus forming basins (4) because 
streams on floodplains have left their former channels, which form lakes 
(5) because the region has been uplifted unevenly so as to form basins 


22. It is said that St. Louis has a continental type of climate (1) because 
it is located in the central part of North America (2) because it has cold 
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winters and hot summers (3) because it has rather heavy rainfall every 

month of the year (4) because it is located on the largest river system of 

North America (5) because it is the largest city of the state of Missouri ——— 
Interpretation of Facts (Cultural) 


23. St. Louis has been helped to become an important city (1) because of the 
keen competition of East St. Louis (2) because it is located on the Missis- 
sippi River (3) because floodplains provide mfuch level land (4) because 
it is the capital of the state of Missouri (5) because the underlying rock is 
close to the surface 


24. The Columbia Bottoms is considered a good place for an airport (1) because 

floods of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers can be kept out by means of 

dikes (2) because aviators can now make landings in fogs (3) because the 

area is nearly flat and the farms can be bought at a low. price (4) because 

the area is closer to St. Louis than to any other city (5) because much sand 

is at hand to fill in low places if the land should settle —_—_— 
Key to the Preceding Test 


1—(3); 2—(1); 3—(4); 4—(4); 5—(3); 6—(3); 7—(3); 8—(3); 9—(3); 
10—(4); 11—(4); 12—(3); 13—(4); 14—(3); 15—(3); 16—(4); 17—(5); 
18—(2); 19—(5); 20—(4); 21—(4); 22—(2); 23—(2); 24—(3). 


Diagnostic testing is of slight value unless it results in more 
effective classroom work. The score is merely a revelation of facts. 
The score should be interpreted by the pupil, probably with the 
help of the teacher, for the purpose of improving the learning 
processes. The teacher also needs to interpret the score to discover 
shortcomings and as a basis for improving teaching technique. 
Average or median scores for different schools in a school system 
provide the administrator with an over-all view of achievement. 

However, caution should be exercised in the interpretation of 
individual scores and the median scores of different schools. From 
an educational standpoint, the highest score does not necessarily 
mean the best work. Many factors, as the inheritance of the pupils, 
the previous progress of the pupils, the home and community pat- 
terns, and the conditions under which the teachers and pupils 
work, are important in analyzing the results. A prominent business 
college gives a prize to the student making the most progress in 
penmanship during a given period of time. The winner is not 
necessarily the best penman. The most successful pupil is the one 
who makes the most progress in self-development during the term; 
the most successful teacher is the one whose pupils, for a given 


term, average highest in the progress made rather than in the 
level of achievement reached. 
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CHANGES IN THE GEOGRAPHY TAUGHT IN 
TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 


HELEN BELLOTTI, BETTY C. WIRICK, and ELIZABETH MENK 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


PURPOSE 


In 1933 an investigation was made by Floyd F. Cunningham of 
the State Teachers College at Florence, Alabama, which analyzed 
the courses in geography which are taught in the teacher-education 
institutions of the United States in order to determine the number 
and nature of the required and elective courses. The results of the 
investigation were published in the Thirty-Second Yearbook of - 
the National Society for the Study of Education in 1933.’ The pres- 
ent study similar to the earlier one, but made ten years later, was 


conducted for the purpose of making a comparison with the earlier 
survey. 


PROCEDURE 


In both studies the data were gathered from educational insti- 
tutions in the United States where the major emphasis is placed 
on the education of teachers. In neither case was any especial 
attempt made to include the departments of education of universi- 
ties or liberal arts colleges, altho a few such schools have been 
included. 

For the second study questionnaires were sent to 180 college 
Departments of Geography; approximately seventy-one per cent 
of the forms were returned with the information requested. The 
questionnaires asked for information concerning the number of 
students in the school; the number of geography majors and 
minors; the department in which geography is taught; the number 
of geography teachers; the number of these teachers prepared to 
teach geography; the other fields geography teachers specialized 
in; and the required and elective courses taught in the schools. 
The findings are reported in two ways: a table for comparison 
(Table I), and a discussion of the findings. 


*The Thirty-Second Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, “The 


Teaching of Geography.” (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 
1933). Pp. 546-555. 
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TABLE I 
CoMPARISON OF NUMBER OF CouRSES OFFERED IN 1933 AND 1943 
Number PerCent Number Per Cent 
of Insti- ofallIn- of Insti- of all In- Per 
Courses tutions stitutions tutions stitutions Cent 
Offering Offering Offering Offering Gain 
Courses Courses Courses Courses or 
1933 1933 1943 1943 Loss 
1. Methods in Geography 81 53.6 42 32.0 —21.6 
2. Lower Grade Methods in 
Geography 34 22.5 24 18.8 —3.7 
3. Upper Grade Methods in 
eography 39 25.8 22 17.2 —8.6 
4. Junior ae Methods in 
Ce y 27 17.9 14 10.8 -—7.1 
5. Senior High Methods in 
Geograp y 9 6.0 16 12.4 +6.4 
6. Principles of Geography 139 92.0 109 85.1 —6.9 
7. Economic Geography 109 72.1 93 72.6 +0.4 
8. Geog. of United States 21 13.2 32 25.0 +11.8 
9. Geog. of U. S. and Canada 10 6.6 24 18.7 +12.1 
10. Geog. of North America 94 64.0 86 67.1 +3.1 
11. Geog. of South America 69 45.7 75 58.5 +12.8 
12. Geog. of Latin America 31 20.5 63 49.2 +28.7 
13. Geog. of Europe 93 61.6 86 67.1 +5.5 
14. Geog. of Asia 37 24.5 62 48.4 +23.9 
15. Geog. of Africa 10 6.6 29 22.7 +16.1 
16. Geog. of Australia 3 2.0 29 22.7 +20.7 
17. Geog. of Eastern Continents 16 10.6 9 : ie! —3.5 
18. Geog. of Home State 36 23.1 57 44.5 +21.4 
19. Regional Geography 8 5.3 22 17.1 +11.8 
20. Conservation 33 21.9 ' 60 46.8 +24.9 
21. Field ony | 33 21.2 25 19.5 —1.7 
22. Weather and Climate 24 15.9 34 26.5 +10.6 
23. Climatology 39 25.8 33 25.7 -0. 
24. Meteorolog 16 10.6 44 34.3 +23 .7 
25. Physiography 84 55.6 57 44.5 
26. Human Geography 24 15.9 23 17.9 +2.0 
27. Political Geograph 34 22.5 53 41.4 +18.9 
28. Historical Geography 57 37.2 50 39.0 +1.8 
29. Mathematical Geography 4 2.6 6 4.7 +2.6 
30. Urban Geography 9 6.0 4 3.0 —3.0 
| 1233 1283 


| FInpDINGS 


1. Table I reveals that there has been a decrease in the number 
of methods courses now taught, with the exception of methods in 


l the high schools where there has been a gain. Today methods 
; courses comprise about nine per cent of the total number of courses 
L offered by all institutions. In the earlier study a little over fifteen 


per cent of the courses offered were those in methods. Today none 
of the schools investigated teach only methods courses. Some 
teacher-education institutions offer no courses in methods. The 
assumption seems to be that the student obtains instruction in 
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methods of ftaching geography in educational or professionalized- 
subject-matter courses. 

2. Principles of Geography or Fundamentals of Geography is 
offered more often than any other course in geography. In most 
cases, it is a prerequisite to all other courses. However, this course 
has declined in popularity. Eighty-five per cent of the schools offer 
it now compared with ninety-two per cent ten years ago. 

3. Approximately seventy-three per cent of the schools offer 
Eeonomice Geography today. This is about the same percentage 
which offered Economie Geography in 1933. 

4. Continental courses occupy a prominent place in the geog- 
raphy curricula of most teacher-education institutions. In the 
earlier study continental courses comprised thirty-one per cent of 
all courses reported; at the present time about forty-two per cent 
deal with courses bearing names of continents. Those occurring 
most frequently now, as previously, are Geography of North 
America, Geography of Europe, Geography of South America or 
Latin America, and Geography of Asia. Continental courses have 
made noteworthy gains, particularly courses on Latin America, 
Asia, and Australia. 

5. Increased interest is being shown in the following courses: 
Geography of the Home State, Regional Geography, Conservation, 
Meteorology, Weather and Climate, and Political Geography. 

6. Small gains or losses were made by the following courses: 
Geography of Eastern Continents, Field Geography, Physiogra- 
phy, Climatology, and Urban Geography. The increased number 
of courses on Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia have probably 
replaced courses on the Eastern Continents. Field courses are not 
being added to the curricula at the present time. Field courses 
formerly included extensive travel thruout the United States and 
in some cases visits to the neighboring countries of Canada and 
Mexico and even South America. Travel conditions now prohibit 
such tours. Field courses dealing with the home region are prob- 
ably still being given. It is quite likely that climatology is being 
replaced with meteorology. No reason for fewer courses in Phys- 
iography is apparent unless the decline is due to the introduction 
of so many new courses. 

7. Some of the larger schools offer graduate work in geography. 
Recently several State Teachers Colleges have begun granting a 
master’s degree and theses in the field of geography and the teach- 
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ing of geography are now being written.*? However, most schools 
do not offer advanced work. 

. 8. Courses in geography offered in teacher-education institu- 
tions are still largely elective. Not more than one-third the courses 
there presented are required for graduation. Principles of Geog- 
raphy is the course most frequently required, and must be taken 
by all students in many schools, Methods in Geography is now 
required by approximately thirty-four per cent of the schools as 
compared with seventy-five per cent earlier. Additional courses 
most frequently required of persons majoring or minoring in 
geography are: Geography of Europe, Geography of South Amer- 
ica, Economic Geography, Geography of North America, Geog- 
raphy of Asia, Geography of Latin America, Historical Geography, 
Political Geography, Physiography, Conservation, and Geography 
of the Home State. 

9. Forty-one per cent of the schools have students majoring 
and minoring in geography. 

10. Separate departments of geography are maintained by 
forty-eight per cent of the teacher-education institutions. This is 
a decrease of thirteen per cent since the last survey. The other 
institutions teach geography in the Science, Social Science, or 
Geology departments. A few schools include geography in the 
Education Department. 

11. Geography teachers trained in the field of geography had 
also prepared to teach geology, education, and history. Of the 232 
instructors teaching geography, all but 31 had been trained for 
their work. Many geography teachers not trained in geography 
were found to have prepared to teach the following subjects: his- 
tory and the social studies, geology, and science. Still other teach- 
ers of geography had prepared in the following fields rather than 
in the subject they were teaching: economics, mathematics, biol- 
ogy, botany and zoology, chemistry, and visual education. 


ConcLUSIONS 


During the decade 1933-1943 many changes took place in the 
courses offered by teacher-education institutions. Among others 
there was a considerable gain in the number of courses offered by 
each school. The average number of courses given by 157 schools 


*“A Half Century of Research in Geographic Education,” Norah E. Zink. (Un- 
published manuscript.) 1945. 
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in 1933 was 8; in 1943 the average was 10. Many of the new courses 
are continental courses with especially notable gains being made 
in the number of schools offering courses on Latin America, This 
increase in number of courses offered is related to the change 
from two- and three-year normal schools to four-year degree- 
granting teachers colleges; to the increased need for geography to 
understand the war and to prepare for the peace; and to a demand 
for more geography made by history teachers, experts in the social 
studies field, and prominent educators. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A number of cities are reaping special benefits from being located in such places 
that they can serve as airports on world-flung air lines. Belem is such a city. In the 
past, parts of it have been flooded by heavy rains and tides that sometimes run fourteen 
feet high. Such areas have increased the toll from malaria and other tropical diseases. 
To eliminate these hazards, millions of dollars have been contributed by Brazil and the 
United States to construct a system of dikes, canals, and floodgates so operated as to 
keep out the tides and let out the flood waters from rains. There are four miles of 
these dikes from three to twenty feet high and wide enough on top for a single-lane 
automobile highway. In spite of wartime lack of equipment and materials the system 
at this gateway city to the Amazon was dedicated recently. Airports on the lines out of 
Belem are benefited, too, from the elimination of these mosquito-breeding areas since 
mosquitoes sometimes hop rides on planes from port to port in spite of all precautions 
to keep them out of the plane. 


Our menus are going to be vastly extended after the war due to new technologies 
in food processing, preservation, and distribution, This will be a great boon in the 
disposal of some farm products. Thus, housewives may serve sweet potato flakes for a 
breakfast food, a host of foods utilizing soy beans and peanuts, and an apple juice 
quite different from the present canned apple juice and cider. This new apple juice 
is to be processed by a method developed by the man who helped get the natural flavor 
of the pineapple retained in the canned juice. Several firms are set to process the so- 
called Liquid Apple, one of which plans to pack a million cans by 1953. When we stop 
to think that natural-flavored juice of pineapples was not a canning success till 1932 
and when we realize how many canned juices have appeared since that time, we under- 
stand why many canners are so enthusiastic about Liquid Apple and believe it to be 
a runner-up on grapefruit juice. The latter accounted for 20 million cases out of a total 
fruit juice pack in 1943 of 39 million cases, 


The following releases from the Federal Power Commission, Washington, D.C., help 
us understand what any disruption in the production and transportation of fuels means 
to power developments. In January, 1945, electric utility power plants in the United 
States consumed in round numbers seven million tons of coal, two million barrels of 
oil, and twenty-four billion cubic feet of gas. In each case consumption exceeded that of 
the preceding month. From the use of these fuels and water power, more than twenty 
billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy were made available for public use. The produc- 
tion by the use of water power contributed 31.9 per cent of the total available for the 
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public. The production of electric energy for January is a new maximum for monthly 
production, and is an increase of 2.8 per cent over that of January, 1944. 


The first meeting of the newly organized Geography and Map Group, under the 
New York Chapter of Special Libraries Association, was held at the New York Public 
Library Tuesday evening, March 6, 1945. Included in the group of more than thirty 
persons who attended, were representatives of newspapers, map companies, municipal 
and state agencies, public and private libraries, book and magazine publishers, and air- 
lines. The group will concern itself with problems involved in cartographic and geo- 
graphic research and production, and in the classification and filing of map and other 
geographic reference materials. 

Dr. Walter W. Ristow, Chief of the Map Division, New -York Public Library, is 
Group Chairman, and the Secretary is Miss Ena Yonge, Curator of Maps at the Ameri- 


can Geographical Society. A second meeting is planned for sometime in May at the 
American Geographical Society. 


Are you interested in a free pamphlet listing English and Spanish words identical 
in spelling, as well as a number of English words which may be readily converted to 
Spanish by the easy expedient of changing the endings? If so, apply for the pamphlet 
on Simplified Spanish from the Pan American Society, Box 315, Quito, Ecuador, S.A. 


Honduras recently celebrated the completion of another link in its highway program 
to connect the Atlantic and Pacific. This link extends south for some forty miles from 
Potrerillos to Pito Solo at the south end of Lake Yojoa. Potrerillos is the terminus of 
a sixty mile rail connection with the Caribbean. Further plans call for a modern highway 
extension from Pito Solo to Tegucigalpa, the capital, and thence to the Pacific where 
it will join the Honduran part of the Inter-American Highway that is to connect the 
two Americas. The new Potrerillos-Pito Solo highway was begun in the fall of 1942 when 
Honduras was confronted with a crisis due to the loss of its banana market. Bananas 
normally account for three-fourths or more of Honduras’ exports. Diversion of the 
banana fleet to war services or destruction by submarine activity left thousands jobless 
who had formerly worked in the banana plantations along the northern coast of Hon- 
duras. By the end of 1942 two thousand were employed on the road which is a macadam 
construction on a rock base. Hondurans believe that the enterprise not only prevented 
a business collapse, but that the highway program thus initiated will help promote long- 
range economic development within Honduras, and the lessons learned will be of use 


in further road construction and maintenance, and in the knowledge gained from the 
use and upkeep of modern machinery. 


About two years ago a group of geographers banded together in an organization 
known as the American Society for Geographical Research. Less than a year ago, the 
Executive Board by utanimous vote changed the name to the American Society for 
Professional Geographers, The objectives as outlined in the constitution of the ASPG 
are broad in scope. Membership is divided into four classes. From time to time bulletins 


of varied interest will be issued. Communications should be addressed to F. W. McBryde, 
Garrett Park, Md. 


A report on Brazilian power resources by the Brazilian Commission of Inter- 
American Development, postulates that hydroelectric resources in South America total 
45 million horsepower. Brazil’s share is almost half of this total, but less than a million 


have been developed. Brazil’s greatest potentials are in the Parana System, followed 
by that of the Amazon. 
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One of the sessions of the 22nd annual meeting of the Izaak Walton League of 
America was devoted to the Educational Outlook for Conservation. The papers pre- 
sented at this session have been printed in a 32 page pamphlet, Education in Conserva- 
tion, available for a nominal sum from the Izaak Walton League of America, Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago 2, Illinois. The principal article, History of the Movement for Educa- 
tion in Conservation, was contributed by Henry Baldwin Ward, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Cuiyve F. Koun of the Department of Geology and Geography, Harvard University, 
has accepted an appointment in Northwestern University. A course in Educational 
Geography was offered in the summer session. 


One of the great fuel oil bases operated by the Navy is the 1000-acre fuel farm 
on Carney Island. This island is at the mouth of the Elizabeth River at Hampton Roads. 
Piers with several thousand feet of berthing space are equipped to service our fleet 
with fuel oil and other products including diesel, motor gas, aviation gasoline, and 
kerosene. Navy fuels are normally transported by water to coastal fueling depots. The 
submarine menace at the outbreak of the war resulted in greater dependency on tank 
rail transportation. To speed up deliveries from the tank car, two 1000-foot long troughs 
were built between the rails of the track. Oil from the tank cars flows by gravity 
directly into these troughs. Forty-five cars can be emptied simultaneously. During 
warm weather only seven minutes are required to empty a car, The oil is then pumped 
out of these troughs into any designated tank on the farm from whence deliveries are 
made to the ships berthed at the piers. A petroleum laboratory tests all oils. 


Information about Canada may be secured without cost from the Canadian Wartime 
Information Board which maintains an office at 1205 15th St., Washington 5, D.C., and 
another office at 620 5th Ave., New York 20, New York. They also have photographs 
available on loan. Regular publications are entitled as follows: Canada at War; Canadian 
Affairs; Canadian Affairs Pictorial; Post-War Planning Information; and Reference 
Papers. Other publications include maps, posters, and timely reference handbooks. 


Research at the Bureau of Animal Industry at Beltsville, Maryland, indicates that 
the hatchability of eggs is not affected by high altitude flying. Pressure chamber 
experiments with reduced barometric pressures comparable to those of high flights 
were tried on fertile eggs. These eggs were then incubated and hatched along with eggs 
not subjected to low pressures. Practically no difference in hatchability was noted. This 
is encouraging to those interested in shipping fertile eggs overseas by air freighters, 
since the long time required for shipping fertile eggs or baby chicks on ocean freighters 
results in heavy losses. 


According to a War Department statement, most of the U. S. Army’s Canol 
project in Canada will soon be shut down. This means that the Army will have stopped 
oil well production at Norman Wells, and crude-oil pipe line deliveries to the refinery 
at Whitehorse. The Army will retain the products line from Skagway to Whitehorse, 
Watson Lake, and Fairbanks. This means that aviation gasoline and other fuel oil 
will be hauled by tanker to Skagway and then pumped thru the pipe lines to the 
terminals mentioned above. Refinery operations began last summer at Whitehorse with 
an average cost of oil production of about eleven dollars a barrel. 


Preliminary estimates indicate that crude-oil production in Venezuela reached a 
new high in 1944, when it totaled more than 257 million barrels. A sharp rise was noted 
in eastern Venezuela where the output was about 83 million barrels, which is more 
than double that of the previous year. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Edwin H. Reeder and George T. Renner. Home Geography, 232 pages, pic- 


tures, diagrams, maps, suggested activities, and index. American Book 
Co., Chicago. 


This is a good example of community-centered school work. It seems to be a book 
that might serve a third grade very well under the guidance of a well trained teacher. 
It makes fascinating reading for an adult. No doubt the children will re-live each 
incident in the lives of the children mentioned in the book. 

In a few places I feel that the material is somewhat beyond a third or even a 
fourth grade child—the contour map for instance. And, clouds and water vapor is 
another example. Great care will need to be exercised lest children get wrong ideas 
of water vapor from the presentation and diagrams in this book. 

It is very gratifying to find a book for lower grades which so well presents com- 
munity participation. I hope many pupils and teachers will have the pleasure of using 
this Home Geography. 

Anna C. Larson 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Victor A. Conrad. Methods in Climatology. XX + 228 pages, 46 illustra- 


tions, 48 tables. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
1944. $4.00. 


Nearly all phases of geography are rich in statistical data. One of these phases 
deals with atmospheric phenomena. Others, to mention only a few, are associated with 
commodities, population, land surfaces, land use, and crops. Altho geography in its 
economic aspects for a long time has been exposed to a rather comprehensive method- 
ology in economic and agricultural statistics, yet geographic researchers and students 
have made scant use of these instruments of investigation and interpretation. 

Methods of Climatology by Conrad opens broad and interesting vistas for the 
geographer. As one studies this book he becomes aware of the many intricate implica- 
tions of climatic data—some of which he has tried to evaluate by inspection, but for 
which he has not learned to compute numerical measures. It is the reviewers belief that 
geographers can add immeasurably to the dignity of their research by developing a 
statistical methodology that is comparable with and takes into account such works as 
Conrad’s Methods in Climatology, Croxton and Cowden’s Practical Business Statistics, 
Snedecor’s Statistical Methods in Agriculture. Of course, the average geographer will 
be interested in only a few of Dr. Conrad’s numerous measures of climatic phenomena. 
For example, only a small part of the hidden meaning in tables of rainfall and tem- 
perature are shown by means (averages) and extremes—measures with which all geog- 
raphers are familiar. However, by computing such simple measures as standard, quartile, 
and percentile deviations, the interpretation of data concerning rainfall, temperature, 
growing season, dates of latest frost of autumn, may be greatly extended. Farmers, 
for example, are interested in knowing more than just their 50-50 and extreme chances 
relative to these climatic elements. ‘ 

Methods in Climatology is divided into four parts. Part I, General Methods, 
explains the use of numerous statistical procedures as applied to climatic data, such as, 
frequency distribution, deviations, probable error, variance, etc. Part II deals with the 
Representation of Characteristic Features of Different Elements. More graphs and 
maps would help this chapter. Part III includes Methods of Spatial Comparison. Com- 
parisons and correlations of various climatic elements are among the features treated 
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in this section of the book. Part IV, The Climatography, is concerned with the various 
major factors that must be taken into account in the development of systematic 
climatology. 

The interests of geographers extend to such a variety and range of numerical data, 
that they need a book of their own dealing with statistical methods in geography. 
Until such a book is available, Conrad’s Methods in Climatology will be useful not 
only in understanding better the climatic phases of geography, but also for the sug- 
gestions it offers for the better use of the many other types of geographic data. 
However, it should be noted that there are numerous methods of manipulating geo- 
graphic data that are not explored or utilized in Methods in Climatology, such as the 
use of indexes, the reliability of records, the dependability of and evenness of distri- 
butions. Considering the compelling role that weather and climate play in geography 
it is recommended that all geographers become acquainted with Conrad’s Methods in 
Climatology, and that specialists in the field of geography would do well to study and 
master it. 

Earu E. LAcKey 
University of Nebraska 


N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. Toward New Frontiers of Our Global World, 140 
pages, maps, diagrams, pictures, suggestions and index. Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc. 1943. $1.35. 


It is much to be regretted that more time and care was not taken in the prepara- 
tion of the very timely material contained in this little book. Indications are that it 
was both written and edited very hurriedly. Many sentences are so poorly constructed 
that it would be difficult for junior high school children to get the intended meanings. 
Tho the author says that he disapproves of the use of “top” and “bottom” with 
reference to the globe he uses these and similar terms just so in this volume. Other 
errors have also been overlooked. For example, tho on page 115 the author says “read 
this chapter and learn the truth” on the very same page he says that the solar system 
includes “millions of stars.” 

The author’s idea is to emphasize the fact that rapid transportation by air necessi- 
tates many changes in our ideas. This is obvious from the following chapter headings: 
How the World Has Shrunk, World Markets at Our Door, Industrial Centers on the 
Move, Air Routes of the Future and Flying the Future Air Routes. These chapters and 
others which include the treatment of maps, map projections and mapping; air trans- 
portation and life aboard a space ship (the earth) bring together in one publication 
much needed and interesting material. Teachers and pupils need to be made acquainted 
with these changes. Many grown-ups are learning some of them with more or less of 
a shock. 

C. Larson 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Richard Edes Harrison. Look at the World. The Fortune Atlas for World 
Strategy. 68 pp., Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 1944. $3.50. 


The perspective maps which make up most of the contents of Look at the World 
are based upon world communication problems, international relations and military 
and naval strategy. Names suggest departures from the classic positions the geographer 
is accustomed to associate with continents and regions, and the maps justify their 
names. Titles include Northeast to Europe, Northwest to Asia, Southeast to Latin 
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America, Europe from the Northwest, Europe from the Southwest, Europe from the 
East, Southeast to Asia, US.S.R. from the South, China from the East, Japan from 
Alaska, Japan from the Solomons, Japan from China, Japan from Siberia. Thirty- 
three pages of maps are in full color, eleven pages are in black and white, and a twelve 
page index contains 3,600 entries. Most of the maps have appeared in Fortune maga- 
zine, but several were prepared especially for the volume. 

Besides the maps and location index, the study includes a section entitled “The 
Geographical Sense” which embodies much of Mr. Harrison’s cartographic philosophy. 
This section deserves thoughtful reading. It is here also that the author tells the reader 
that “these maps are not to be regarded as a substitute for, but a supplement to the 
familiar atlases and reference maps,” a statement with which most readers will probably 
agree. 

The reviewer concurs with Dr. Charles Colby, University of Chicago, who says 
that “Richard Edes Harrison has raised the quality of magazine maps from the con- 
ventional diagrams of journalism to a high level of cartographic excellence. He has 
had the courage to experiment, and also the courage of his convictions.” Look at the 
World is a “must” atlas for geography teachers. 

Eart B. SHAW 
State Teachers College 
Worcester, Mass. 


W. R. McConnell. Geography Around the World, 244 pp. and Geography 
of the Americas. 410 pp. Rand McNally and Company, Chicago. 1945. 


Geography Around the World is a fourth grade text in which the author states as 
its purpose “to have the nine-or-ten-year old child know about the kinds of people 
who live in various parts of the world and understand some of the simpler reasons why 
these people live in different ways.” The text is divided into nine sections. The first 
entitled “Our Great Round World” is to orient the child in this vast world by showing 
him different kinds of homes in many parts of the world. The child is introduced to 
the globe and to a few simple map and globe concepts. The next seven sections consist 
of a series of trips, some by airplanes and some on ships, in which the child visits 
the Amazon and the Congo, African Grasslands and Egypt, Greece, France, Switzer- 
land, Norway and Lapland, and parts of China, Java, and Australia. These trips are 
made quite realistic. The style of writing is simple and there are many excellent photo- 
graphs, well selected and conveniently placed. Practically the only use made of the 
pictures is that of definition. The skillful teacher, however, could make them function 
in other ways. Thruout the trips there is included a definite program for development 
of map abilities ending in the final section on “Our World in Maps” in which the 
first colored maps are introduced as well as maps of the United States and of the World. 

Geography of the Americas is the fifth grade text in this Social Studies Series and 
its purpose is “to help the child understand ways of living in different parts of our 
own country and in other countries of North and South America.” A first section 
“Exploring America” contains a brief historical background and presents explanations 
of some environmental factors for which special purpose maps such as rainfall, growing 
seasons, and vegetation are introduced. Two hundred pages in the following order treat 
“Living in the East,” “In the South,” “In the Middle West,” and “In the West.” For 
each of these sections of the United States there is a brief historical sketch preceding 
the account of present land use. A great many maps are included in the concerted 
effort for a gradual development of map abilities. The colored political-physical maps 
for each section of the United States are of very high quality and are all on the same 
scale, a very desirable feature. The “new type” of black and white map to show land 
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surface and to which color is sometimes added may be confusing to the fifth grader. 
Forty pages are used for the section “Living in Northern North America,” twenty-eight 
for “Living in Middle America,” and sixty-five for “Living in South America.” In this 
book the number of concepts to which the child is exposed is appalling. To be sure the 
terms fault, syncline, anticline are not used, but in order to understand life in mountain 
regions such material as found on page 198 is unnecessary at the fifth grade level. The 
pictures are good but the reading matter lacks color and reality. It will require a good 
teacher to have the children feel that they are learning about real places and real 
people. 

In both books there are suggestions for checking and summarizing in exercises 
called “The Geography Workshop.” 


Epna E. E1sen 
Kent State University 


Stephen S. Visher. Climate of Indiana. 511 pp., maps, index, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, 1944. $4.00. 


With a minimum of preliminaries, Professor Visher first describes the separate 
climatic elements affecting his state and then, having prepared a sound background, 
traces the subject of climatic changes and directs attention to the connections between 
climate and surface features, crop yields, and health. The volume is the result of 
many years of intensive study of climatic records and of personal observation. This 
is an honest work, notably lacking in frills or deliberate efforts to appeal to any one 
class of reader. Many will find some of the opening chapters uninteresting, but that is 
because of the limitations of the subject-matter; to residents of the state, the data 
will take on added significance. The chapters on the weather elements are informative 
to the trained reader and should also be understandable to others. Of broader interest 
are the later chapters on climatic changes and the interrelationships between climate 
andl other phenomena. This volume gives us more than a method of preparing the 
climatic picture of a limited and arbitrarily selected area; it shows the value of treating 
climatological topics “beyond the essential facts.” Geographers have much to gain by 
taking the author’s cue. Not only is this a valuable book for Indiana citizens but also 
to geographers, who will find it a veritable mine of information and interpretation. 


H. Brown 
University of Minnesota 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Glenn Thomas Trewartha. Japan, A Physical, Cultural, and Regional 
Geography. 607 pp. Illustrated. The University of Wisconsin Press, 
Madison, Wis. 1945. $5.00 


A masterful presentation of Japan’s emergence in the last decade as a great Asiatic 
nation geared for war. To understand this development of an agrarian nation in a 
monsoonal setting, against a long history of feudal organizations, the author analyzes 
the physical resources, deficiencies, and handicaps of Japan and its expansion to the 
continent. Marked individuality is noted in the distribution of its population and its 
areal pattern of industry, communication and world trade. This book has the answers 
to many of the questions these days that confront either the layman or college and 
university student. 
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